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OUR OLD WORLD BACKGROUND 


By 
CHARLES A. BEARD 
and 
WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 


presents in clear and concise form the material which mai 
teachers have regarded as essential to an understanding of 
development of American institutions, but which has never bef 
been available in a single textbook adapted to the needs of you 
students. 

This book is world history linked with American history. It 
traces the chief movements and advances in the growth of 
Kuropean nations which influenced the masses of people wl 
came to our national **melting pot,’’ and in turn affected the di 
velopment of this country. 

The authors believe that **the background of American histor 
Is in very truth the history of the world down to the landing of 
the last boatload of immigrants on our shores and the sailing of 


a) 


the last ship from an American port for some distant land 
Qutsanding features of the text are: 

New conception of subject—historical merit. 
Freshness and vigor of style—literary merit. 
At the end of each chapter, questions of two 
kinds, comprehension-testing and thought-pro- 
voking—pedagogical merit. 
Unusually fine illustrations and maps—mechan- 


ical merit. 


Order now from the nearest of fice of 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Atlanta Chicago 
Dallas Boston San Francisco 
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stitutions, the situation is radically differ- 
ent. A great many of our institutions of 
higher learning give almost no attention to 
Lhe professional preparation of candidates 
for teaching positions. The old idea that 
a teacher is ‘‘born’’ not ‘‘made’’ is not 
probably entirely responsible for this atti 
tude on the part of heads of departments 
in colleges and universities, but rather the 
idea that mastery of the subject matter 
of the courses to be taught is the one and 
only essential so far as the preparation of 
the eandidate is concerned. To be sure 
it is safe to assume that those responsible 
for the nomination of these candidates take 
into consideration in most cases other 
qualities such as personality, character, en- 
thusiasm, personal appearance, and social 
qualities, but so far as believing that 
specific training in the technique of teach- 
ing is concerned our college administrators 
are to-day in just about the position that 
superintendents and high school principals 
were twenty-five or thirty years ago. 

On the other hand there are many in- 
dications that this attitude is undergoing 
decided modifications. In the first place 
the general recognition by universities and 
colleges all over the country of the neces- 
sity of the establishment of departments 
of education, schools of edueation or col- 
leges of education has brought into the 
university cirele faculties devoted to the 
idea of professional training and aggres- 
sive in their demand for recognition in 
the carrying on of this work as funda- 
mentally coordinate with the other depart- 
ments of these institutions. The presence 
of these faculties of education and the as- 


sociation which it develops with the other 


departments is undoubtedly modifying to 


some extent these attitudes and the fact 
that colleges practically everywhere 
through their associations demand profes- 


sional training on the part of those in- 


structing students soon to come t 
institutions, makes rather inconsist 
idea that the instructors of 
students when they reach the w 
do not need to have any training 
technique of teaching. 

At any rate whatever may be tl 
expla ation of conditions, there is n¢ 
that a great many of our depart 
heads are coming to desire a certain a1 
of technical training for teaching 
part of the younger men in their fa 
It is not unusual indeed for advis 
graduate students to urge their st 
who are preparing for higher degrees 
ing forward to university teaching, 
minor in education and thus secure 
familiarity with technique. 

I think that it must be conceded 
unless the whole tendency of educati: 
the United States is wrong, the fact 
a teacher in elementary school work is 
better and more valuable teacher 
has had professional training and the . 
responding fact that the better high sch 
in ever increasing numbers are refus 
to employ teachers who have not had 
training, leads inevitably to the conclus 
that our college teachers should also | 
training in their technique. Whatev 


be our feeling concerning the most 
able and necessary qualifications of t 
ers in the later years of the universit) 
teachers of graduate students, it is quit 
obvious that the methods which are 
effective for students in the upper 

of high school are on the whole most 
fective when applied to the students ir 
freshman and sophomore years of the 
versity. Therefore it is merely a quest 
of adjustment and the organizatior 
courses better adapted to the col 
grade of instruction that is _necessa 
before there will be practically unive! 
demand that our students preparing 
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work shall carry these tech: ical ease of the engineering teacher th 
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tTvVpes ot courses, | 
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it is probably true thi 


ber about the ty} work mil 


yineering edueation, all that I 


istrator 1s 
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tively higher academie 


would he necessary i! 


ng colleges of the country far Perh: it would 
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. , ‘ ; levelo 
ne ee ee — him and to develop on 


ubiject 


These suggested qua 
s occasionally the instructor, 


is attributable personal qualit i@s, 


Is reason 
On the other hand it is) in my judgment th: pite the fact 


t that the college instructor is deal th most of our 


niversity professors 


student of dist netly cvreater have had little or no technical training as 


‘ity than the student in the hig teachers we find not infrequently among 


1 and he is justified in assuming thi them men of the rhest 


«} j ‘ te >} 
apill as teacn 


student already has developed suitable ers. For after all technique of 
for his work and is able to appre- ing is merely a bringing together in some 


teach 


the necessity of mastery of certain’ systematic way of the attitudes on the part 


little immediate appeal to his inter- best work on the part 


rs even though they in themselves of the teacher as a result « 


¢ 
) 


Therefore the maxim, while still in seeured. Given an 


becomes less fundamental in the proper personal qualities and 
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that work to 
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although his work should be’ the work of the student should f; 
fact does nh ‘arry with it the be assisted through the suggestiy 
unpsvehological. The tioning of the teacher. If thes 

and re tions and these question stimulat: 

prime importance. | part of the student an ability h 

believe that we have much to formulate his own hypotheses and 


. ll of our col 
rly all of our college courses in independently the general princi 


We insist upon much being he must use in the solution 


idied and learned which is relatively un lems, the teacher may be 
\ 


‘tant. We could afford to eliminate § doing ; highly skillful type 
most of our courses that we have Ing. “ur ‘r through the sugyg 
immemorial demanded. The the question 
1ay be somewhat help- result on 
I believe that there 


better work through 


ection could not been given 


be secured. This means that our students ‘ student who has developed 
of engineering education should have an _ ability mav have developed a 
opportunity to have rather’ thorough Ww] ean more to ie 
courses dealing with the scientifie develop il ‘reate unusual 01 
curriculum. in connection with his work. 
The time-honored diseussion as to whet} The teacher should also 
er educational methods should largely be his supervision of the 


induetive or deductive has been settled by teach the m to secure an attitude 
the customary compromise. Without any the problem of suspended judgme: 
question through induction there ean de immature student seldom has tl 
velop a most effective type of instructior function of higher edueation is 
and it is equally well established that prac that critical, judicious attitude whet 
tically all of our subjeets demand dedue are dealing with problems of e1 
tion and that only through a systematic or problems of philosophy. The p 
exereise in deduetion can there be devel seleet and ject is the power that 
oped the ability to generalize efficiently > gyeecess. A teacher who does all 
and to apply effectively that generaliza who conducts his work in such a w 
tion. Someone has said that ‘‘how, why, his students are impelled to org@al 
make a definition, explain, describe, com-  thinkine svstematieallvy. to know 
pare and find out, indicate induction, while stock of their conclusions. to know 
solve, select, list, name, classify, prove, ete., eheck systematically the work that 
indieate deduction.’’ Most instructors, are doing is the teacher who may 
perhaps quite properly, use these expres- to be the skillful teacher and in my 
sions in their questioning, while the highly ment mav be said to be the teach 
skillful instructor consciously uses these | has developed in some way or 
for the purpose of developing the habits finished technique. 

produced by the successful answering of CHARLEs E. 
such questions. COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 


It is a commonplace in edueation that UNIVERSITY OF ILLINO! 
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EDUCATION OF YOUNG 
CHILDREN IN RURAL 
COMMUNITIES! 


an the applheation of the prin 


kinder 


educa- 


\ practiced in our best 


. . 
mary schools do tor 


children in rural communi- 


} _ 
to discuss this irom 


question 


points: first, the practicability 
rural 


the thoughtful 


pplication to the needs of 
as understood by 
mself, and his children, as well 
‘ators working in this field; sec 
of these prineiples in 
solution of the special 

rural education as understood 
zed by thinking people and by 
in se 
for 

ildren; and third, the possibil 
those 


is immediately engaged 


ter educational conditions 
use and adaptation of 


s to the organization of the new 
suntry school. 

fact that must always be remem 
those of us engaged in rural edu 
it the farmer is an eminently 
person, that farm boys and girls 
They 


realities as other children do not. 


most practical of children. 
home is also the farm workshop, 


ist it is close to and .amiliar with 
children know the economic prob 
making a 
They 


misfor 


running a home and 
all their 


ne knowledge and 


varied aspects. 
fear of 
rom unfavorable conditions as well 
elation and uplift that come from 
il The farm child is nothing 
With this experi 


| 
ne ones, 
practical minded. 


ind attitude we perhaps deal as 


n our profession do not in our 


to disseminate educational ideals. 


before the Kindergarten 


Depart 
National Education 


1922 


Association, 


5g 
[ like, therefore. to weigh principles and 
what | 


their 


their application on the scale of 
eall 
probable appeal to the practical framer, 
the road, if | 


phrase the popular expression signifying 


their practicabilitv—meaning 


the man on may so para 


the average man, with whom we must deal 


if our educational ideals are to be made 


realities. Is it then practicable to advo 


cate to thinking farm people the introdue 
tion of these new principles and practices 
for the education of young children, or are 
in their 


farm children so different natures 


that prineiples of education applied sue 


cessfully in city kindergarten-primary 


schools are not equally efficacious in the 
education of rural children? 

Any intelligent farmer will answer the 
question. Indeed, it seems to me to carry 


its own answer. Principles of education, 


if they are right, are right throughout the 
however varied 


school course and In sur 


roundings. If there is any fundamental 


difference in the nature of children based 
on the accident of place of their birth 

as between country and city, that is—we 
have vet to receive evidence of it. In the 
meantime it may be safely assumed that 


all children are born with the same 


instinets and potentialities, the same de 
gree of educability, whether in a crowded 
city or in an isolated rural community. 
There are those who say that the country 
child the that 
should be offered to children in the city, 


does not need advantages 
that the country per se offers training that 
the 


children of the city; that the rural child 


must be brought to and devised for 


who follows his father about the farmyard, 
or his mother about her household tasks, 


vets of his own accord all the education 


the trained kindergarten-primary special 


ist has to offer. To say this seems to me to 


deny that there is any such thing as a pro- 


fession of teaching or any such thing as 
the science of education. 
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Let us examine this contention further. 
No one believes more than I in the country 
as the ideal place in which to rear chil- 
dren, especially young children. It is the 
real ‘‘child garden,’’ designed especially 
for children by the greatest of teachers. 
It offers, as no other environment does, 
the opportunity, the materials for eduea 
tion. But, like all opportunity, it must be 
utilized; like all other materials of eduea 
tion those offered by nature are useless 
unless organized, in ‘‘significant se 
quences.’ <All education must use and 
supplement the experiences the child has 
already met. If the farm itself, in itself, 
the mother and father without training 
can and do do this, of what use are pre- 
pared teachers If trained teachers are 
not needed for young children why are 
they needed for any ; 

Kxperience, too, fails to bear out this 
theory. To one who visits rural schools 
nothing is so pathetic as the prevalence 
among country people and country chil 
dren of eves that see not, of ears deaf to 


everything worthy about them, of the 


paralysis not alone of the senses but ot 


the finer sensibilities to the miracles of 
nature that surround them in such abun- 
dance, 

Some vears ago a_ specialist in the 
Bureau of Education was a member of a 
country life committee. In furtherance 
of their work the members of the com- 
mittee arranged for an interview with the 
president of the United States. They de 
sired to speak in favor of broader and 
more cultural educational opportunities 
for the farmer, but were anticipated in 
this by the president, who told this story: 
Ile said that when a young man he was 
riding through the rural mountain dis- 
triets of one of our states. He heard, at 
what he believed was not a great distance, 
what seemed to be the music of a powerful 
waterfall. He felt from the sound and 


general contour of the country it 
well worth seeing, but was unablk 
Soon a woman appeared 
Still eager to find the wat 
asked her how it might be reach: 
tired voice, characteristic of 
worked woman, she answered, 
know, stranger, | ain’t never bee? 
to understand that 
leave the child to the e} 
being educated by his environme 
assisted. <All country children 
Lincolns in ability. The fu 
principles of sound edueation for 
well as for city children recognize 
portance of bending the twig as 
should grow; that children of the 
are discussing, vt. e., from fom 
years, are in that period when | 
reflexes are established, that the 
tunities and materials of education 
and abundant as they are in the co 
must be organized and used and that 
those with special adaptability ar 
ine ean do this best. 
To return now to our seeond cons 
tion, #. e., the efficacy of the pr 
practiced in kindergarten-primary 


in the solution of the special proble1 


1 


in the edueation of rural children. 
haps first in importance among t! 
of country children I should put ! 
appreciation of nature for fullness « 
and joy in the day’s work without 
life in the country is uninspired drud 
To this I have already referred 
career must have a ‘‘setting of 
tion’’ if it is to appeal to the chil 
imagination, and the foundation 
must be laid early in life before 
moments when impressions are glo! 
by imagination have forever passe 
these early years or never must 
of farm life be instilled. 

It is all very well to appropriate n 
from the federal treasury to promot: 
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vocational agricul . ¢hild has profited least. 
it is and will be w “l be- deny that we must begin 
vrolden moments have passe sideration of the child 


ir cir] has faced in tl Wl vy * that the teachers most 


the present 


} 
oTroriousl 


social graces; the ability and desi 


play with her children. Manv country 


undue 
SeHe 
children. so mus le be irge ] ily ‘ abounds 
ver among other nature lovers. country. A STI 1 ntly made of farm 
intry child needs the stimulus of families in one county shows the average 
pleasure in his surroundings, phy S- ht mber ot children 1 be ; Iraction ovel 
il and spiritual and intellectual Visit any typical rur school 
ipplement h experiences, 
about alone, 


games and 


ni o cultivate love and appre n st wer. No wonder 


if life in the country. Here indee times considered a dull boy. Lack of the 
teacher with the spec! ‘aining companionship of other children, dullness, 

ing and appreci: hel and boredom have all done their work 

our special problems. before the period of early training has 
ind out of school we are passed. 

some consideration 1 We find litt 

rural people. ‘me wa rural schools 

erities alre idly 

country life in itself ob ie study of goo 

of kindergarten training, Ly us that 
those who said that the country the nursery rhyme st 
hful place in which to live and Mother Goose has mi 
ren, and that therefore all coun amount of after-t 


‘en were essentially healthful and and that this loss can be de 


+ ! > 
rovision ¢ tten | al tain lack ol full appreciat 


necessary. 7 lelu l ee in later life. What shall 


“| by the draft data and by child who misses entirely the culture that 


made concerning the healt comes from a familiarity with good litera 


i ‘ 


children. There has been of re ture which the trained Kindergarten 


rs a good deal of scientifie study teacher knows how to select and use No 
to the education of little children one needs appreciation of literature and 


which it seems to me the country love of books and reading as the farmer 


i 
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choot! ‘ ! : The chief doecent of number five received the m: 
the museum is Miss Fe iald, Mount Holyoke, +} ca easD rac 
one the aoctors de gree. 
1914, who was formerly instructor in the h 


hoe “e a WHat is said to be the 


' for tarm women in the 
YALI al t 


Connecticut See 


progress al Jackson’s Mills, W Va 


five women from farms located in 18 


Mechanieal 


machine + 


state are registered. Amor! 
tors are Mrs. Izetta Jewell Brow 
wood, W. Va., recent candidate 


tion in 


September 


Massachusetts state nal schools will eratie senatorial nomination; M 
tal enrollment, sessions begin gan, wife of O. S. Morgan, dean 
is month, of more th: 2,900 prospective of Columbia University; and 
teachers. This is : increase tf 450 over last Ford, of the department ol agricu 
vear, which in ot 400 over State University. 
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tly for the 

new members 

the Methodist 

a peen 
Diocese { 

can public men, especi “We have 

been overindulged in this Wood himself, 

cholarship standards ! here by Jan 

1 Mr. L 

W ood’s let 


in irom 


any member accepts an 


or genuine The 


anda a 
1821, 
present 
versities, 
he southern continent, 
trived, and more 


on the northern continent, 
; he War has 


: 
peen habit of ex 


LEGE will remove from 


Seventeenth and Stiles Street ‘ 
» may expec 
» Overbrook, a suburb ne 
resi rom 
acres have been acquired upon 


i we 
million dollars wW 


NE, principal of the Wood 


School of Binghamton, N. Y., 


i 


ion ol 


the “good-will delega 
women now touring 
e auspices ol the American 
Devastated France. 
ty proceeds ol votl 


nome cities, panded 
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? : : . , : ve cece ed Dr 
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We slevan and a grad 
Instit 


1a 


ute. 


PIN k Y, 
Cnieago, 


ngham-Sout 
Nixon, 
State 
H. M 


appo 


pre 


the payment 
cational autl “hes towards 
} ] 
iing meais iol school 


supposition that 


ted were 


the numbers 


the same as 





S( "Hit )/ )] 


‘hool meals 


at £1,056,000, 


nameiyv, 


assumption, however, 


lorecast made Dy 


expenditure 
na 
estimates. 


, 
onal 


Irom 


at Norman 
] New 


choot! at 


‘Nnool alt 


vacancies, 


ire anxXlous 


son 
rovernment he scheme, 


1918, is cost 


; 


to operation 


ir per boy. ls provided 
voluntary 


nth eongress 
Nuremberg, Germany, 
Bavarian Ministry of 


fact that English 


in June, 


on 


stress 
education of 
which had held 
He placed mod- 
im 


essential in 


nan Was French, 


ip to the present. 


in the following order ol 


ne optional 
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SCHOOL 


annual 


Central 2 ation ol 


Schools a ceconterene 


tandardization of the 


chairman of the contere 
paper, opened ne eo 
lating to consensu 


the best practices 
ranization and admin 


ling 


ading the report, 


ons 


tor 
Director G. N. C 


que 


open 


J. B. Edmonson: 
the Junior 


Twenty-seve nth 


ence on I 
the Annual 
N A l 


of College and Se dary 


High School, Proceeding 
Meeting of the 


Ss 


1. CORRESPONDENCI 
THE JUNIOR HIGH 


ho 
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wt Om 
ott , eP-~O1lU nm, 1) rec ) ( i se ‘ n ) i é 
eX i ! re m ot the re olut or vas to ‘ Oo ecueatior I é er” 
ring M) r a reorganization of seeondar’ na e ¢ eves nan to ll in¢ 
, lily ‘ r } rey ner toy 
i ( ( é puis i wWouls ‘ l ? a saving ‘ cs \ p OvVIa cy LO f 
ot vo i yf hool m Ir ed 1 or prom r ‘ vrroul ot pup 
i If ower ne presel illo? oO this esolu ) 4 na role ona schoo 
( ollow ne questions were asked (tte l ( CUSSIOT il 
I » Ho ! prese? econdary school e€ reso on t l 
} ‘ 7 ] + } 
nd ¢o ré ! ral ed So is to etteect ( cv . in ms rs ‘ Ui 
ceneaiieiiianenll ne of twa ve ) Dire Charles H. Judd, o 
; : iatlor oO if ly ve . ( { 
~ e ) ext l ntemplate t i 
~ s ) ) | i ne conte nee ¢o 
0 ind r Li’ » ir nig oo 1>\ ( 
\ mu ? 
( Kreen re ‘ >a i om hom 0 
Colle ! f or Lau? eal Ol CoO 
n ( A + ry 
2 ) 
t 0 que 0 Va ins ed DY 
bh ( > ad 
‘ " } va eX ted na rhe 
‘ or colle vould mal t 
t Kd 
l | ‘ rrena 0 0 people Oo 
Pa | | oO! é te wo he ome 
| erlar , { 2 pec 
me r oring own oO eity | ex inatio ( r ] 
Y) ad 1‘ iat ‘ n r 
wa also (F ed lat, } YT eorganizatio ”) tf ou na ( a ceollenrt 
, . £4) 1D 1e¢ were now otlerec I ¢ ‘ 
i] { ( ) t » = ! Ol S 
. 7 y hich he ’ 
Co vo! 4 completes n Ca ink Hip : od 
, Iniol ris on wert ’ 
Oo 
| ! \\ wioptiol Oo é proposed 
. cae ' or he lions to grant ¢1 
t ) oO! I i rie a clallon nould 
) + 
. reparatory courses compiels n 
imp \ ( newe pes ol Inio nig , 7 
. pat ! e beginning vears oO é 
Ti f ‘ ea ol worl o! y ater 
{ ele) 
’ 4 , 
1) i ? miered n rhe seventh, } 
ly e discussion that followed 
rnt? na ninth rrac ot e raditional 
, 
1e . . ‘ €so.ucvion would re l . 
00 | ( on was not answered but 
: college control] t units, course 
evidel it ft propo ed saving ot time J 
: ; . im to a po nt where the unio 
eonten pla ec n ft ‘ juftion might in ertere : 
; ould be handicapped in the dey 
n tn progral or enmehment ot eurriculum 
new courses and in experimentatio 
rget t inior high senoo eaders E 
‘ ind proposed units ot wor () 
Kon Will no e adoption of he resol 1 
na, Vas ul red tna a d 
mn nvoive ( abandonment of the junior , ‘ 
. purile nig sc oo! movemen ar 
4 choo idea? 4 
fine entrance requirements in t 
I M \\ | ( aaoplo ol ( resoiu secondary school period ot 
, bh lars “nee > oe + ‘ . P 
e a ow a la 1p since we ¢an no prove ot grea educational va 
P ‘ y r)’ rn the reser “fares 1S | ri 4 4 
pec ) Maintain the presen andards of faculties, and might open the w: 
} , R rt ] |? 
( ola a 1a oO ened per ou : omplete reo ranizat on ot the ‘ 
+] ‘ } ‘ ‘ +] ‘ ‘ 1] 
sixth, ae | easonabdie Oo expec tha the colleg vears 
elementary > ool can compiete ne necessary 1 answe LO 1s point of \ \, 
udimentaryv courses in the first six vears or clared that the jumior high scho« 
| } ; } + ] | 7 , ¢ ye + 
must such elementary courses be continued in be embarrassed by the restrictions 


he present junior high school period? If the defini ely stated college entrance 
latter is the ease, how can the proposed saving When the resolution was put to 


of time be effected ? defeated. 








en presented to the conference 


r resolution: 


the conterenes 


Association that the 
write their entrance requir 
than twel 
and 12 


resolution, Dr. Judd 


I this 


if the adoption of the proposed 


eave the junior high school author 


organize their courses, without any 
ons likely to develop under the 


oviding for entrance requirements 


both the senior and junior high 
ission it was pointed out that the 


resolution might result in the 


‘ pubhe school System In such a 
junior high school unit as 


ent unit separated from the 


sve the 
grades 
ot made an integral part of the 


hool period of six years. It was 
ted that the adoption of the resolu 
not result in any improvements 
ent entrance requirements stated 
the work of the last 


pecial problems such as 


four vears. 


recognition 


ide algebra, ninth grade foreign 


were presented and d scussed 


resolution did not present 


ntried idea Dean J. R. Effinger, of 
of Michigan, ealled attention to 
the catalog ol 


statement in the 


114, the following resolutions relative 
gh schools and the admission of 
m such schools were adopted by the 


college 


and approved by the board 
shall have 


formulated, they will be ad 


Until the requirements 


plicitly 


the spirit of these resolutions. 
That school authorities be encour 
g rporate the seventh and eighth 


the elementary schools as an integral 


high school, forming a _ six-year 


school authorities be recommended to 
: the six-year high school system into a 
and a senior 


local 


gh school of three years 


of three years as soon as con 


idmit ; 
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3. Tha grad tes of SIX- VE hig? 8 } 
ourses be required to gain during the last three 
ears at least eight of the fifteen unite 
for admission, 0 Oo which nite al ¥ 
tained dur ny the senior é 

4. That vr } a aft six-\ : high nol ’ 
ourses be per tted to ppl fr * 
readit ) eram at 


extended diseussion, Supe rintendent 


Atter 


1d W. Gosling, ol Mad son, W iscons n, otered 
as a substitute resolution tre tollowing 

Resolved, That the conference request the hret 
commissions of the North Central Associat n to 
ppoint a joint commuitt to study the a StIOn 
of defining entrance: quirements g way 
as to provide for proper recognition of work 
done in the nio high school, with the request 
th + he report of +} nt n ttog by sul 
nitted to a cor e! i nnection with the 
1923 meeting of the sso ‘ 


Was 


This 
The 


resolution unanimously adopted. 


report of this Joint committee will be 


awaited with much interest it is evident that 
the junior high school movement is of too 
recent origin to secure marked agreement of 


leaders as to the best way for such a standard 


ized agency as the North Central Association 
to exercise its directive influence. It would 


appear, however, that any effort should be ex 
erted with proper recognition of the danger of 
experimentatior I ine 


discouraging needed 


junior high school field. 


J. B. EpmMoxson 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
OCCUPATIONAL-INTELLIGENCE 
STANDARDS 
WitH standard there are 


several 


intelligence as a 


definitely determined occupational 


levels blocking an individual into th 
who 


is occupational achievement. The mar 


is voeationally unsuccessful and dissatisfied 
may find: (1) that he is attempting to succeed 
n an occupation demanding greater intellec 


(2) 
make su 


tual capacity than is 


an occupation which 


demands upon his intellectual capacity 


him interested and at work. However, it 
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we standards Io! 
ling and occupational select 
is work was begun over two 
onal department ot the 


C. A., Brooklyn. 


res pec 
i 


the study of a few hundré 
results of the occupational 
Division of Psychology 8. G. O 
available these oce 
ards were eorrecte 
tudies were made 
in army cantonment 
h and Devens) and 
was an assembling in 
xteen army camps. 
approximately 60,000 s and 
nore than 115 different occupati 
required ) Consideration has necessarily 
skilled 
illed o 


vel (Low average pational | syvchology were returns 


act that these studies DY 


] 
+ 


renee win | 1 } } trl 
lligenes ! . whieh were slightly interior in intell 


the average to the civilian populat 


} 


that occupational 


would indicate 

tandards derived from draft quota 
lower than should be e 
The selective 


; 


hese results secured 
n that of the seven tenths of 


country between 21 and 31 who wer 


deferred classification 6.8 per cent 


; received this deferment because 
nave been . . . 
- skilled agrmeultural and industrial 
Li¢ i 


highly specialized technical and 


' ' experts. Undoubtedly these men wert 

examination compared wilh occu , . 
ener, to the average intelligence for their occu] 
onal-intelligenee standards would appear to : - 
; factors influencing the exactness 
rnificant guide in the judgment of work 
draft records as representative of a 
manship ability (It must be remembered, how- : jf . 
standard were as follows: Probable exe: 

to 


eve the intelligence rating as a guide 


’ 


of more men of high occupational s! 

workmanship ability is limit by the fact that , ; 
low occupational skill because of fan 

the examination is a measure OL imstantaneous 

capacity; the emotional qualities necessary to 1 Yerkes, Robert M Editor: ‘‘ Psy 

intellectual achievement, é. e., success in intel- Examining in the U. 8S. Army,’’ Mer 

lectual work, contribute possibly 40 per cent. National Academy of Science, Vol. XV, 

intellectual achievement). Equally ment Printing Office, Washington, 192! 


oecupational-intelligence standards may 8837. 
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CIETIES AND MEETINGS 
NAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


<econd report tne e¢om 
colleges, Dr. David Fe lmlev, 
tate Normal University, 

a sub-commiuit 

study. 

was made by Adelaide 
chairman ot the commuttee 
‘ation. The first study of this 


“Needs for Part-time Eduea 
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democracy was marked, and the l N. C.; C. B. Glenn, superintende: 
followed a deserved e liment h Birmingham, Ala.; Mary MeSk 
fram and speakers ‘Ipal the Pieree School, Brook 
tee on “Par inguished educators 
Management” f the uncil have been called b 
Miss Corneli the last annual meeting: C 
mond, Va tate com ssioner ot educati 
i zed al 
Ala., Lorer 
president Stout Institute, Menor 
n, and Frank A. Fitzpatrick, Bi 
te to the eminent edueatior 
members was embodied 
committee appointed ior this 


H. Keyes, Saratoga 


D 


THE AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
ORGANIZED in 1919 for the 
l the Ame 


held ts third meetin 


Faneuil Hall, Boston, or 
the meetings of 
Association. 
, tion to if 
recel 
} ilormation 
recommen 
league has 
financial ass 
on Board, eonducted a 


the teaching of Lat 


‘ 


scope OL W hieh 


Pa.; Adelaide S. Baylor, secretary, . in the history of education. 


has been thoroughly organized, 


’ 


) > 4« Superintendent David B. Co 


} 
} 


committee and eigh 


} 
’ ’ t region: ‘Om! 
leet a member ol peas oo 


a4 ’ ’ ering the eight great veogr: yhiea 
executive comm ee, New members elec ng n a A} 
United States. A great deal 


f a 1 has been done; a great many pub 
r lapsing ot membership ; tol , Ss 


t 
have been held in various parts of 


counel to supply vacancies cau 


lows: Superintendent M. G. Clark, city schools, 
: ’ ; tl ‘ommittee has bee broug 
Sioux City, Iowa; E. G. Doudna, superin committee ha om ra 
, ; th the varying loeal eonditions, 

Rapids, Wis.; . 
appreciate them has been 


tendent of schools, Wisconsin 
John Callahan, state superintendent of publie mm. ; > 4) 
chools, Madison, Wis.; May Wade, elementary hus, the work of the league 
teacher, Berkeley, California; S. B. Under ' unifying the consciousness 
wood, superintendent ol schools, Raleigh, are to guide classical teaching 

all over our land. During the pa 


1 See SCHOOL AND Society, August 12, 1922 framing and holding of 
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n over 700 schools distributed 


an 40 different states, and t 


obtained from the 


e results 


Tests 


involved in the 
e attention of the committee. 
vo on during the coming year. 
tested experimentally thus far, 


in, both in itself, and in its 


English 


oO progress in 


aspects, and = also 
ry. It is hoped that, by this 
y errors of the past, based on sup 
‘itv or on misunderstandings, 
Already the cooperation of 
s of education and of psychol- 
gly been given, as well as the 
elp, without compensation, 


thousand teachers of the classies. 


ee-will offering is unmatched in 
lueational history. 
the above 


lent’s address, of which 


te abstract, closed with words 

d encouraging to the supporfers of 
Latin and Greek: 

il many reasons for encouragement. 

hows only here and there some signs 

available indications, though they 

tered indications as yet, show that 

than holding its own in the schools. 

t is not an insignificant fact that 


enrolment in Lowa constitutes 
total enrolment 
state. We 


th generally, from New York, New 


in all foreign 
also get good news 
other states showing 


Indiana and 


mand for Latin; and in no state 
s far is there indication of a sig- 
There 


notwithstanding our 


are many hopeful signs. 
faults in 


ilts are better than in most other 


no longer questioned even by our 


The endeavor we are making to 


ss our methods and to im 


own 
lready producing a strongly favor 
and is raising the 


i not be 


quest ion 
done in the 
is too early to prophesy, 


now passing out of the 


lurable disintegration, made worse 
are entering on the new day of 
our school training 

this let us 


new revival. For 


because it portends a better 


dav for the intellectual 


American people 


In an address that followed, 


ander Inglis, of Harvard, eall 


the iaect, contrary to common 


more gross numbers of pup! 


han 


nstruction in Latin now 


in all probability 


population is being brought 


the elassics in some torm 


Therefore the responsibil 


the shoulders of teachers 


heavy one. To meet this new and constant 


growing responsibility, new methods must 


devised. During the pa generation 


quality of the pupils has changed, so that the 
old methods of teaching Latin to pupils of high 


average intelligence have now to be modified 


to reach those of lower average intelligence. 


Furthermore, there is a demand for 


great 
teachers of Latin, which the 
These 


can adapt their instruction to the 


colleges can 


hardly supply. must be teachers who 
capacities, 
interests and needs of the pupils concerned, to 
the fundamental laws of learning, and to the 


aims and values for which the classics are 
studied. 

The place of the study of the classics in the 
high schoo! was defined in two papers, the one 
by Thomas E. Finegan, superintendent of pub 
lie instruction for Pennsylvania, the other by 
Payson Smith, commissioner of education for 
Massachusetts. 

Professor Roland G. 


Kent, of the 


sity of Pennsylvania, made an interestin 


Univer 


hg plea 


for Latin as the international auxiliary lan 


This, in a measure, it still 


ruage. 


he official language of the Roman 


Chureh, the technical vehicle of 


man 


ciences, and the language of many b 


articles intended for an internationa 
At the same time, it f 


a valuable literature, 


training in language ma 
over 


Ido. Mr. Kent 


ommend the periods ot Cicero as 


vreat advantage 


peranto and 


would 


rather, the form 


took when 
] ‘ ] 
edaucaied ¢ 


among the reasonably 


is, during the late middle and ear 


This Latin contained many 


aves. 
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